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ABSTRACT 



As rates of divorce and nonmarital childbearing have 



increased in recent decades, the percentage of children and fathers who live 
apart from one another has also increased. Yet our knowledge of how father 
involvement affects children's well-being in these situations is quite 
limited, since most research on fathers and children has focused on intact 
families. This brief summarizes key findings on the relationship between 
father involvement and child outcomes from that larger body of research, as 
well as the relatively small group of studies that consider fathers who live 
apart from their children. Main findings are as follows: (1) children benefit 

from positive relationships with their fathers; (2) fathers can positively 
influence their children's development by assuming a significant amount of 
the child care tasks; (3) a father's parenting style has implications for 
child well-being; (4) fathers' involvement can affect children's social 
development, cognitive development, and academic achievement; (5) limited 
research has been conducted on the relationship between child outcomes and 
involvement of fathers who do not live with their children; (6) provision of 
child support is related to children’s cognitive development, academic 
achievement, and behavior; and (7) research findings on the association 
between frequency of father-child contact and child outcomes are mixed. 
(Contains 14 endnotes.) (EV) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 




Points of view or opinions staiea n this 
document do not necessarily Present 
official OERl position or policy. 
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his brief summarizes key research findings on the relationship between father involvement 
u and child outcomes. As rates of divorce and nonmarital childbearing have increased in 
recent decades , the percentage of children and fathers who live apart from one another has 
also increased. Yet our knowledge of how father involvement affects children's well-being in these 
situations is quite limited , since most research on fathers and children has focused on intact fami- 
lies. This brief summarizes that larger body of research , as well as the relatively small group of 
studies that consider fathers who live apart from their children. 



Children benefit from 
positive relationships with 
their fathers. 





□ Warmth, closeness, and nurturance are 
important aspects of a healthy parent- 
child relationship regardless of whether 
the parent is a mother or father. 1 But 
research also suggests that fathers con- 
tribute to their children’s healthy devel- 
opment in ways that are unique from 
mothers. For example, in one study of 
young children’s cognitive development, 
fathers promoted their child’s intellectu- 
al development and social competence 
through physical play, whereas mothers 
promoted these skills through verbal 
expressions and teaching activities. 2 

Fathers can positively inffhi- 
ence their children’s devel- 
opment by assnming a signif- 
icant amonnt of the child 
care tasks. 

□ Several studies have found that when 
fathers spend more time on child care 
tasks, children benefit. For instance, in 



one study, preschool-age children whose 
fathers were responsible for 40 percent 
or more of the family’s child care tasks 
had higher scores on assessments of cog- 
nitive development, had more of a sense 
of mastery over their environments, and 
exhibited more empathy than those chil- 
dren whose fathers were less involved. 3 

□ Care by fathers may be particularly 
influential in the first year of life. In 
another study, children who were cared 
for by their father in their first year had 
higher scores on assessments of cogni- 
tive development than those children 
who were cared for in child care centers. 
On the other hand, children who were 
cared for by their fathers during their 
second and third years had lower scores 
than children in child care centers on 
the same child outcomes measures. 4 

A father’s parenting style 
has implications for child 
well-being. 

□ A warm but firm parenting style benefits 
children. For example, in one study of 
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preschoolers, boys whose fathers offered 
praise and compliments performed bet- 
ter on tests of cognitive achievement 
than boys whose fathers were cool and 
aloof . 5 In another study, fathers who 
were able to set appropriate limits for 
children and also give them sufficient 
automony had sons with higher academ- 
ic achievement . 6 In a later study, 
fathers’ use of harsh and inconsistent 
discipline had a negative effect on their 
sons’ emotional adjustment and class- 
room behavior, which was related to 
lower school achievement . 7 



Fathers 9 involvement can 
affect children 9 © social 




□ Higher levels of father involvement in 
activities with their children, such as 
eating meals together, going on outings, 
and helping with homework, are associ- 
ated with fewer behavior problems, 
higher levels of sociability, and a high 
level of school performance among chil- 
dren and adolescents . 8 

□ In two-parent families, when both 
fathers and mothers are involved in chil- 
dren’s schooling (by volunteering at 
school and attending school meetings, 
parent-teacher conferences, and class 
events), there is a higher likelihood that 
children in first through twelfth grades 
will get high grades and enjoy school, 
and a reduced likelihood that a child will 
repeat a grade. 

□ However, father involvement has been 
found to be a more important predictor 
than mother involvement of the likeli- 
hood of getting high grades. For children 
in first through twelfth grades living in 
single-father families, higher father 
involvement is associated with getting 
high grades and enjoying school, and a 
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lower chance of suspension or expulsion 
from school . 9 

Limited research has been 
comdiuicted 01 the relation- 
ship between child ontcomes 
and involvement of fathers 
who do not live with their 
children. 

□ Most research on nonresident fathers 
has focused on the provision of formal 
child support and the frequency of 
father-child contact. 

□ Divorce and nonmarital childbearing do 
not preclude fathers from being actively 
involved in their children’s lives. While 
the percentage of children living apart 
from their fathers has increased in 
recent decades, little national-level 
research has been conducted on the role 
that fathers living apart from their chil- 
dren play in their lives, and the relation- 
ship between nonresident father 
involvement and child outcomes. 

Provision of cMld snpport is 
related to children 9 © cogni- 
tive development, academic 
achievement, and behavior. 

□ Several research studies have document- 
ed a positive relationship between the 
provision of child support and the well- 
being of school-age children, particularly 
their cognitive development, academic 
achievement and behavior . 10 However, 
there is some evidence that the benefi- 
cial effects of child support are greater 
when the child support agreement is 
reached cooperatively rather than by 
court order . 11 

□ Several studies of children living apart 
from their biological fathers find that 
receipt of child support is associated 
with more positive outcomes for children 
than other sources of income . 12 
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□ Very few studies have addressed the 
relationship between child well-being 
and the provision of informal child sup- 
port (such as giving money directly to 
the mother or purchasing items such as 
clothes, groceries, or diapers). 

Research findings on the 
association between 
fireqnency of fatheir-cMM 
contact and cMid ©ntcomes 
are mixed. 

□ In general, large-scale studies find no 
relationship between father-child con- 
tact and child outcomes, such as cogni- 
tive development, academic achieve- 
ment, behavior, and perceptions of 
academic competence and self-worth . 13 

□ Some research suggests that contact 
between children and fathers who do not 
live together is associated with fewer 
behavior problems and improved psycho- 
logical well-being . 14 However, other 
studies have found that father contact 
has a detrimental effect on children’s 
math scores, delinquency, and behavior 
problems . 15 This suggests that frequency 
of contact may be less important to child 
well-being than the quality of the father- 
child relationship. 

This research brief was written by Suzanne Le 
Menestrel, Ph.D. It is based on literature 
reviews prepared by Angela Dungee Greene, 
M.A., Tamara Halle, Ph.D., Suzanne Le Men- 
estrel, Ph.D., and Kristin A. Moore, Ph.D. for the 
National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Education. The views expressed 
are those of Child Trends; no endorsement by 
the government should be inferred. 

Child Trends is a nonprofit, nonpartisan 
research center that studies children and fami- 
lies. For additional information on Child 
Trends, including a complete set of available 
research briefs, please visit our website at 
www.childtrends.org. 
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